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in recent years the most striking and powerful product of American 
thought employed upon serious philosophy. It consists of ten 
essays. Four of these are, broadly speaking, devoted to the estab- 
lishment and illustration of what the author calls "the liberty of 
believing," — the momentous thesis that in the final problems of 
life and hope, in default of proof or refutation, a man may law- 
fully "will to believe" such things as alone to his thinking make 
the universe habitable for the soul. To these are added a really 
novel and refreshing treatment of "free-will," the conclusion of 
which is that we must elect for belief the " indeterminist" view of 
human action as the only worthy alternative ; a briefly traced 
theory of ethics, according to which that is the best action which 
leads to the gratification of the most numerous or intense demands 
of sentient creatures, the demand of God by its greatness being 
paramount ; two papers arguing with much force and apt illustration 
that genius is not produced by determinable social forces, but is an 
" accidental variation" whose beneficent results tend to be "pre- 
served in the struggle for existence ;" an unsparing attack on some 
doctrines and methods of Hegel ; and a highly judicial but too 
brief review of the work of the Society for Psychical Research. 

A dry and thin summary must be peculiarly false to a production 
whose foremost qualities are ingenuity of argument, range and 
richness of imagination, deep color of style, and volume of emo- 
tional appeal. The work teems with matter tempting or chal- 
lenging to the critic. It is a human document calling for study of 
a singularly interesting tendency and temper, and it is a trenchant 
polemic against tenets whose defenders must make what answer or 
compromise they can. It is in both of these aspects — as student 
and in a measure as opponent — that I have permission from the 
editor of this Journal to treat of the book in an article to be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 

D. S. Miller. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Il Socialismo e II Pensiero Moderno, Saggi. Di Alessandro 
Chiappelli. Firenze: Successori Le Monnier, 1897. i2mo. Pp. 
xiv., 342. 

This handsome volume, charmingly dedicated to the learned 
Countess Caetani-Lovatelli, contains seven essays on various as- 
pects of socialism, in which the author is deeply interested, and 
which he hopes to direct into worthy channels. Their titles are 
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these : (1) Patriotism and Socialism ; (2) Darwinism and Social- 
ism ; (3) Socialism and Art ; (4) Philosophy and Socialism ; (5) 
Socialism and Pessimism ; (6) the Moral Idea in Socialism ; (7) 
Religion and Socialism. 

Professor Chiappelli is one of the ablest and most liberal 
thinkers in Europe, a man who takes a profound interest in all 
ethical, political, religious, and economic movements, and has an 
extensive knowledge of them. The gist of these essays may be 
summed up in the closing words of the last of them : " To cast 
the ancient gold of the Christian idea into the new and living 
forms of modern culture and life — this is the noble and fruitful 
task of modern times." After reading this no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that the author is a " Christian socialist." This 
means that he utterly rejects the merely economic socialism of 
Marx and his followers, and would substitute for it a moral social- 
ism, in which every man, loving his neighbor as himself, would 
religiously interest himself in the welfare of all mankind. This 
socialism is here presented, and insisted upon, under many aspects, 
and with great skill and enthusiasm, reminding us at times of 
Tolstoi, with whom the author seems to be deeply in sympathy. 
It is, indeed, "a consummation devoutly to be wished;" but 
whether it can ever be realized upon the basis of Christian super- 
naturalism and Christian moral heteronomy may very well be 
doubted. When we remove this supernaturalism and this hete- 
ronomy (which must ever be fatal to all true morality), what re- 
mains of Christianity but the simple spirit of humanity, which is 
surely far enough from being peculiar to it or its adherents? Hu- 
manity is a far wider term than Christianity, and only blinding 
and narrowing confusion can arise from any attempt to identify 
the two. It is no unusual thing for purveyors of new doctrines — 
especially if they are in precarious official positions — to send forth 
these doctrines labelled " Christianity Rediscovered ;" but this is 
mere quackery, and should be treated as such. This remark has, 
of course, no reference to Professor Chiappelli ! 

What we want is neither Christian, economic, nor "sportive" 
(Bellamystic) socialism, but that simple, large, human socialism, 
which the best modern nations, and especially the United States, 
are, doing their best, in all ways, to further, — a socialism which, 
while cultivating the social spirit, uses its best efforts to safeguard 
and develop individual freedom and to encourage individual 
initiative. If Professor Chiappelli were as well acquainted with 
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modern America as he is with half- mediaeval Italy, where moral 
autonomy is still a rare phenomenon, he would doubtless agree to 
this — so honest a thinker is he. 

Thomas Davidson. 

New York. 



Forecasts of the Coming Century. By a Decade of Writers 
(A. R. Wallace, Tom Mann, H. Russell Smart, William Morris, 
H. S. Salt, Enid Stacy, Margaret McMillan, Grant Allen, Ber- 
nard Shaw, Edward Carpenter). London: Labor Press, 1897. 

This series of essays might serve as an example of the truth on 
which one of the essayists has insisted with much effectiveness and 
humor, that the names Socialism and Collectivism cover many 
very different opinions and social ideals. The ten writers, though 
all more or less Socialistic in sympathies, appear to represent almost 
the same number of shades of Socialist opinion, and, perhaps one 
may add, of degrees of ability to fulfil the somewhat ambitious 
functions of prophets. The future foretold varies from the Utopia 
of Anarchism discussed by the editor, Mr. E. Carpenter, to the 
" miserably prosaic ' bourgeois' development and extension of the 
middle class respectability of to-day," which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
describes with delightful impartiality as the more modest goal of 
Fabian effort. The editor, indeed, maintains that all Socialists are 
agreed that a stage of Collectivism is to be followed by a stage of 
Anarchism, and that they only differ as to the importance of the 
stages. No doubt he is right; but we should imagine that the 
period to which the authors of the very practical and moderate 
essays on " Trades-Unionism and Co-operation" and on " The 
Illusions of Socialism" relegated the stage of Anarchism would 
probably be about the millennium. 

Mr. Tom Mann, indeed, ends the former essay with a prophecy 
which, is intended to be taken seriously, it would be inadequate 
to call rash, to the effect that the next ten years will see a legal six 
hours' day, the nationalization of mines and railways, and other 
equally sweeping changes ; but most of his argument is in a much 
more moderate vein. He points out that the value of Trades- 
Unionism and Co-operation consists alike in what they have actu- 
ally effected, — the one in improving the condition of the working 
classes, the other in replacing capitalist by democratic ownership, 
and in the stimulus they give to self-reliance and class loyalty. 



